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and she regularly 
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In the past, Ms. 
Chavez has served as 
White House director of 
public liaison, execu- 
tive director of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil 
Rights, senior fellow of 
the Manhattan Insti- 
tute, and editor of the 
American Federation of Teachers' 
quarterly journal, American Edu- 
cator. She is currently at work on 
her second book, which examines the 
impact of the feminist movement on 
social policy A 



In this month's issue, Center for Equal 
Opportunity President Linda Chavez shatters 
the myth that Hispanics are a permanent 
underclass and describes the largely untold 
story of thar successful assimilation into 
Merican sodety and thar important contri- 
butions to our economy IVfe. Chavez partici- 
pated in Hillsdale College's Savano Institute 
for National Leadership seminar "The Future 
of American Business," in Chicago last IVfey 
This seminar was sponsored by the Edward 
Lawe Foundation, a nonprofit organization 
dedicated to fi:'ee enterprise education. 

The more tiian 21 million Hispanics now 
living in the United States are fast 
becoming tiie nation's largest minority 
group. Some demographers can already 
see tiie day when one of three Americans will be of 
Hispanic descent. Will tiiis mean a divided nation 
with millions of unassimilated, Spanish- speak- 
ing, poor, uneducated Hispanics living in the bar- 
rios? Well, here is one reply 

Each decade offered us hope, but our hopes 
evaporated into smoke. We became the poor- 
est of tiie poor, the most segregated minority 
in schools, tiie lowest paid group in America 
and the least educated minority in this 
nation. 

This pessimistic view of Hispanics' progress- 
offered in 1990 by tiie president of tiie National 
Council of La Raza, one of the counhys leading 
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Hspanic civil rights groups- is the prevalent one 
among Hispanic leaders and is shared by many 
outside the Hispanic community as well. 
Hispanics are widely perceived as tiie dregs of 
socie^ with little hope of participating in the 
American Dream. 

The trouble with this perception is that it is 
wrong. The suc- 
cess of Hispanics 
in the United 
States has been 
tremendous They 
represent an 
emerging mid- 
dle class ttiat is a 
valuable addition 
to our culture 
and our econo- 
my However, 
their story has 
been effectively 
suppressed by 

Hispanic advo- 

cates wiiose only 

apparent interest is in spreading the notion that 
Mnos cannot make it in this society This has 
been an easy task since the Hispanic poor, wiio, 
although they only constitute about one- fourth of 
the Hispanic population, are visible to all. These 
are the Hispanics most likely to be studied, ana- 
lyzed, and reported on, and certainly they are the 
ones most likely to be read about A recent com- 
puter search of stories about Hispanics in major 
newspapers and magazines over a twelve-month 
period turned up more than 1,800 stories in 
v\iiich the words Hispanic or Latino occurred in 
close connection witii the word poverty. In most 
people's minds, the expression "poor Hspanic" is 
almost redundant 

Has Hispanics' 
Progress Stalled? 



"The poor may become less poor 
over time, but so long as those on 
the upper rungs of the economic 
ladder are climbing even faster, the 
poor are believed to have suffered 
some harm, even if they have made 
absolute gains and their lives are 
much improved." 
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Iost Hispanics, rather than being pooi; 
lead solidly lower middle- or middle- 
class lives, but finding evidence to 
apport this thesis is sometimes diffi- 
cult Of course, Hispanic groups vaiy one fi^m 
another, as do individuals within any group. 
Most analysts acknowledge, for example, that 
Cubans are highly succes^l. TOthin one gener- 
ation, they have virtually closed tiie earnings and 
education gap with other Americans. Although 
some analysts claim tiieir success is due exclu- 
sively to tiieir higher socioeconomic staUis wiien 
tiiey arrived, many Cuban refiigees- especially 



those vAio came after the first wave in the 
1960s- were in fact skilled or semi-skilled workers 
with relatively little education. Their accomplish- 
ments in the United States mainly are attribut- 
able to diligence and hard work. 

Cubans have tended to establish enclave 
economies, in tiie ti:aditional immigrant mode, 

opening restau- 
rants, stores, 
and otiier emi- 
gre-oriented 
services. Some 
Cubans have 
even formed 
banks, special- 
izing in inter- 
national h:Bns- 
actions attuned 
to latin American 
as well as local 
customers, and 
others have 
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investments in 

real estate development in south Florida. These 
ventiires have provided not only big profits for a 
few Cubans but jobs for many more. By 1980, 
there were 18,000 Cuban- owned businesses in 
Miami, and about 70 percent of all Cubans tiiere 
owned tiieir own homes. 

But Cubans are, as a rule, dismissed as tiie 
exception among Hispanics. What about otiier 
Hispanic groups? Why has there been no 
"progress" among tiiem? The largest and most 
important group is the Mexican American popu- 
lation. Its leaders have driven much of the poli- 
cy agenda affecting all Hispanics, but tiie impor- 
tance of Mexican Americans also stems fmm the 
fact tiiat tiiey have had a longer history in the 
United States tiian any otiier Hispanic group. If 
Mexican Americans v\iiose families have lived in 
the United States for generations are not yet mak- 
ing it in this society tiiey may have a legitimate 
claim to consider themselves a more or less per- 
manentiy disadvantaged group. 

That is precisely wiiat Mexican American lead- 
ers suggest is happening. Their "proof is tiiat 
statistical measures of Mexican American 
achievement in education, earnings, poverty 
rates, and other social and economic indicators 
have remained largely unchanged for decades. If 
Mexican Americans had made progress, it would 
show up in tiiese areas, so tiie argument goes. 
Since it doesn't progress must be stalled. In tiie 
post-dvil rights era, it is also assumed tiiat tiie 
failure of a minority to close tiie social and eco- 
nomic gap witii vM.es is tiie result of persistent 
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discrimination. Progress is perceived not in 
absolute but in relative terms. The poor may 
become less poor over time, but so long as those 
on the upper rungs of the economic ladder are 
climbing even faster, the poor are believed to have 
suffered some harm, even if they have made 
absolute gains and their lives are much 
improved. But in order for Hspanics (or any 
group on the lower rungs) to close the gap, they 
would have to progress at an even greater rate 
than non- Hispanic wAiites. 

Is this a fair way to judge Hspanics' progress? 
No. It makes almost no sense to apply this test 
today (if it ever did) because the Hispanic popu- 
lation itself is changing so rapidly In 1959, 85 
percent of all persons of Mexican origin living in 
the United States were native-bom. Today only 
about two- thirds of the people of Mexican origin 
were bom in the United States, and among adults 
barely one in two was bom here. Increasingly 
the Hispanic population, including that of 
Mexican origin, is made up of new immigrants, 
wiio, like immigrants of every era, start off at the 
bottom of the economic ladder This infiision of 
new immigrants is bound to distort our image of 
progress in the Hispanic population if, each time 
we measure the group, we include people wiio 
have just arrived and have yet to make their way 
in this society 

In 1980, there were about 14.6 million 
Hispanics living in 

the United States; in 

1990, there were 
nearly 21 million, 
representing an 
increase of 44 per- 
cent in one decade. 
At least one-half of 
this increase was the 
result of immigra- 
tion, legal and ille- 
gal. Not surprising- 
ly, when these 
Hispanics- often 
pooriy educated with 
minimal or no abili- 
ty to speak English- 
are added to the pool 
being measured, the 
achievement level of 
the whole group 
falls. Yet no major 
Hispanic organiza- 
tion will acknowl- 
edge the validity of this reasonable assumption. 
Instead, Hspanic leaders complain, "Hispanics 



are the population that has benefited least from 
the American economy" 

In fact, a carefiil examination of the volumi- 
nous data on the Hispanic population gathered 
by the Census Bureau and other federal agencies 
shows that as a group, Hispanics have made sig- 
nificant progress and that most of them have 
moved into the social and economic mainstream. 
In most respects, Hispanics- particulariy those 
bom here- are very much like other Americans: 
They work hard, support their own families with- 
out outside assistance, have more education and 
higher eamings than their parents, and own their 
own homes. In short, they are pursuing the 
American Dream with increasing success. 

The Hispanic Family 



"In most respects, Hispanics— 
particularly tliose born here— 
are very nnuch like other 
Annericans: They work hard, 
support their own fannilies 
without outside assistance, 
have nnore education and 
higher earnings than their 
parents, and own their own 
honne. In short, they are pur- 
suing the Annerican Dreann 
with increasing success." 



10 institution is more important to the 
success of Hispanics (or any group) 
tiian tiie family SUidies published in 
tiie eariy 1990s reported tiiat 73 percent 
of all Mexican- origin families and 77 percent of 
all Cuban-origin families consist of married 
couples. Only 20 percent of the Mexican-origin 
and 19 percent of tiie Cuban- origin families are 
headed by women with no husband present 
While out-of-wedlock births to Mexican-origin 
women are higher tiian those to white women 
generally, they fall 
considerably short of 
the number of such 
births to black 
women, and Hispanic 
children bom out of 
wedlock are still likely 
to grow up in families 
with two parents. 

The babies of 
Nfedcan-origin W3men, 
even tiiose who have 
received little or no 
prenatal care, are gen- 
erally quite healtiiy 
There is also a lower 
infant mortality rate 
and smaller incidence 
of low birth weight, a 
common predictor of 
healtii problems, than 
among blacks and 
whites. While researchers 
are not sure what 
accounts for tiie apparent healtii of even poor 
Mexican babies, one reason may be that tiieir 
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mothers are less likely to drink, smoke, or use 
drugs, and they place special emphasis on good 
nutrition wiiile pregnant. 

In general, Hispanic families are somewhat 
more traditional than non- Hispanic families: 
Men are expected to work to support their families 
and women to care for children. Hispanic fami- 
lies tend to be child-centered, wiiich increases 
the importance of women's role as 
child bearers. Hispanics are 
also more likely than other 
Americans to believe that 
the demands and needs of 
the family should take 
precedence over those of 
the individual. In an 
eariier age this attitude 



was common among 
other ethnic groups- 
Italians, for example. 
Today, however, it runs 
counter to the domi- 
nant culture of individu- 
alism characteristic of 
American life and may even 
impede individual success, 
This perhaps explains why so many young 
Hispanics are starting to drop out of school to 
take jobs, a decision that has some immediate 
financial benefits for the family but is detrimen- 
tal to the individual in the long run. Nonetheless, 
Hispanics' attachment to family is one of their 
most positive cultiiral attributes. Family mem- 
bers are expected to help each oflier in times of 
financial or otiier need, which some analysts 
believe explains wiiy so many Mexican-origin 
families shun welfare even wiien tiieir poverty 
makes tiiem eligible for assistance. 

Hispanics and 
Public Policy 

Fir most Hispanics, especially tiiose bom 
in tiie United States, tlie last few decades 
have brought greater economic opportu- 
nity and social mobility They are build- 
ing solid lower middle- and middle- class lives 
that include two- parent households, with a male 
head wiio works fiill-time and earns a wage com- 
mensurate with his education and training. 
Their educational level has been steadily rising, 
their earnings no longer reflect wide disparities 
witii tiiose of non- Hispanics, and their occupa- 
tional distribution is coming to resemble more 
closely tiiat of tiie general population. They are 
buying homes- 42 percent of all Hispanics owned 




or were purchasing tiieir homes in 1989, includ- 
ing 47 percent of all Mexican Americans- and 
moving away fi^m inner cities. Even in areas 
with very high concenti:Btions of Hispanics, like 
Los Angeles, tiie sociologist Douglas Massey 
reports, "segregation [is] low or moderate on all 
dimensions." And, in v\iiat is perhaps tiie ulti- 
mate test of assimilation, about 
one-third of all U.S.-bom 
Hispanics under tiie age of 
thirty- five are marrying 
non- Hispanics. 

In light of tiiese 
facts, tiie policy prescrip- 
tions offered by many 
Hispanic advocacy orga- 
nizations and by most 



politicians seem oddly 
out of sync. They rely 
too much on govern- 
ment programs of 
doubtful efficacy like 
affirmative action, wel- 
fare, and bilingual public 
education. And tiiey per- 
petuate demeaning stere- 
otypes of tiie very people tiiey claim they are 
championing. What they should be doing 
instead is promoting tax reform, deregulation, 
enterprise zones, English instiiiction, and pri- 
vate education- all of vdiich will help Hispanics 
help themselves. 

Groups do not all advance at precisely tiie 
same rate in tiiis society- sometimes because of 
discrimination, sometimes because of other fac- 
tors. As Thomas Sowell and others have pointed 
out, no multi-etimic society in tiie world exhibits 
Utopian equality of income, education, and occu- 
pational stahjs for every one of its etimic groups. 
What is important is tiiat opportunities be made 
available to all persons, regardless of race or efli- 
nidty. Ultimately however, it will be up to indi- 
viduals to take advantage of tiiose opportunities. 
Increasing numbers of Hispanics are doing just 
that And no government action can replace tiie 
motivation and will to succeed tiiat propels gen- 
uine individual achievement. 4 
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To honor one of the century's staunchest defenders 
of econcmic liberty, Hillsdale College establisted 
the Ludwig von Mises Lecture Series arri tte 
Chanpions of Freedon book series in 1973. 
To orcfer this volute, please use the order form 
telcw or contact: The Freedom Library, 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Michigan 49242 
517/439-1524 or 800/437-2268. 
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boxes for more information 

□ Qn-campusseminais of Hillsdale's Center for 
Constructive Alternatives 

□ Off- campus seminars of Hillsdale's Shavano 
Institute for National Leadership 

□ Student Mnissions 

□ Gift and Estate Planning or HUsdale ftstel 
(800/334-8904) 

n Freedom library books and tapes 

□ HUsdale Aademy Reference Guide 
_ □ Dow Leadership Development Center 

fn Enclosed is my tax 
deductible contribution 
to Hillsdale College for: 
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Do you know students interested 
in admission to Hillsdale College? 
We'll lend them a video at no 
cost! To order "Hillsdale College 
Video Visit," call 800/255-0384. 

(Orders only please-not an Information line.) 
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YOUR APPRECIATED STOCK VALUE 

Benefits of donating appreciated stock: 

( • Lock in appreciated 

stock values 

• Receive guaranteed 
income for life 

• Avoid capital gains and 
estate taxes 

• Reduce income taxes 

Consider our pooled funds, gift annuity and cliaritable trust programs. 

I For more information, contact the Gift I 

' and Estate Planning Office at: 800/334-8904. ' 
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